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than did his more impetuous colleague. On die contrary,
every inch of his constitutional self was outraged by what.
he regarded as an attempt to wreck the proper working of
the Party system, and to nullify the declared will of the
electorate, by the undeviating Conservative policy of the
Upper House. Asquith and Grey expressed their opinion
of the Lords with greater restraint, and with more of con-
ventional urbanity j but there is not the slightest reason for
suggesting that their opposition to the usurpations of the
Peers was any less sincere, or any less unflinching.
King Edward, as we have already seen, had discussed
with Asquith, some weeks before Campbell-Bannerman's
resignation, the proposed reconstruction of the Cabinet;
and when the final list was presented to him at Biarritz, he
would seem to have raised no sort of objection to having
Lloyd George at the Exchequer* The scrutinising of
proposed Ministerial appointments in King Edward's day
was a very real thing* He frequently objected to this man
and that, and suggested other nominees for particular
offices,* and if he had thought that there was anything
dangerous or undesirable in having Lloyd George appointed
to the office which, in those days, carried with it the strong
likelihood of succession to the Premiership, he would
undoubtedly have said so. No doubt King Edward, like
the majority of his subjects, was getting accustomed to the
new modes of political controversy, and coming to realise
that he must move with the times.
Imperialists and right-wing Liberals might feel alarmed
at Lloyd George's promotion; but a very large proportion
of Liberals were more seriously perturbed by the non-
Radical composition of the Ministry as a whole. Nearly
all the key positions, it seemed to them, were held by
Imperialists. Asquith was Prime Minister, Grey was
Foreign Secretary, Haldane was at the War Office. The